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A CRITI CHALLENGE 


Four postmasters taking a course at the Postal Service 
Management Institute in Bethesda, MD, took advan- 
tage of their proximity to Washington to discuss the 
coming bulk mail system with Edgar S. Brower, As- 
sistant Postmaster General for Bulk Mail Processing. 
The postmasters are Francis X. Hannigan, Ossining, 
NY; James J. Slattery, Norwalk, CT; Bryce R. McNeely, 
Kelso, WA; and Edwin W. Wagner, East Detroit, MI. 
Excerpts of their discussion appear below. 


Brower: Here is the bulk mail problem in a nutshell: 
Over the last few years, we have gone from almost 
100% of handling bulk mail down to where we are 
almost 40% now, and we are going to be handling 
only 30% of the parcel post in the United States by the 
time we get the bulk mail network implemented if the 
trend continues. I've talked to the presidents of com- 
panies, the heads of all the various associations, letter 
mailing associations, parcel post association, and 
they tell me that a big problem is not just lapsed time, 
but consistency in time. For example, from St. Louis 
to Denver, we had anywhere from 6 to 29 days to 
deliver a package, with an average of over 16 days to 
deliver 95% of the parcels between these two points. 
Then, of course, we have our damage problem. We 
took a recent survey, where we sent out water glasses, 
and we sent some through UPS, we sent some through 
Greyhound Bus, we sent some through our system. We 
damaged five times more than any of our competitors. 
Last but not least we have cost. You can’t be com- 
petitive when you process everything manually. 


Slattery: Well, are we going to make a strong effort to 
recapture the parcel post from the United Parcel Serv- 
ice? Are we going to handle it the way United Parcel 
is handling it? By driving right into a company and 





taking it right out from there and delivering it the 
next day? 


Brower: We are saying that whatever it takes to pro- 
vide good service at reasonable cost we'll do. Con- 
gress has given us the charter to provide service ata 
reasonable cost. Now we can't operate at the volumes 
that we are operating, and we can't operate by taking 
the dregs. The competitors have come in and have 
taken the cream and we're left with— 


Slattery: The bones. 
Hannigan: We get the rose bushes and the tailpipes. 


McNeely: Are we going to change this attitude and 
compete? 


Brower: Yes. We are changing this attitude, but we’re 
not doing it just for competition’s sake. We are doing 
it for cost’s and service’s sake. | think this is an im- 
portant difference that we have to understand. | don’t 
think that it is responsible government to go out and 
drive private business out of business. At the same 
time, we have to maintain enough of the business so 
that we can provide complete and reasonable service 
at a reasonable cost, and we are doing that. 


Hannigan: We had the UPS strike and afterward—we 
had our customer service men contacting the firms 
and saying, ‘Will you stay with us a little while and 
see if we cannot prove that maybe we have im- 
proved?” And we had very, very little progress be- 
cause they went right back strictly to UPS. 


Brower: | think this gives us an excellent opportunity 
to get back into ‘‘Why the bulk mail network?” The 
reason we can’t compete and the reason the people 
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did go back to UPS is that we still can't deliver con- 
sistently, we still damage, and our rates are still higher 
than UPS's. 


Wagner: Did you find that this damage problem was 
a big-city problem, or was it a general problem? 


Brower: The damage problem is kind of strange. You 
can pick out places where things finally break open. 
But if you really watch the packages go through, they 
experience what | call a ‘‘softening-up’’ process at 
many places. A package may be banged in here, and 
it's banged again over there, and banged here again, 
and by the time it reaches its final destination, maybe 
just before it gets delivered, it gets banged that last 
time and breaks open. That’s why it must be handled 
properly ai// of the time. 

| was visiting one post office where a customer was 
unloading into a dump hole. He was throwing paper 
sacks full of clothes 15 feet, Forty percent of them 
were breaking open when they hit the lid of the dump 
hole and ricocheting in. This was our fault because 
we didn’t have a supervisor on that dock. It took me 
10 minutes, literally 10 minutes, to find a supervisor 
and get that situation corrected. 

Now the other place that | see it is on some of these 
“surge’’ areas, where the parcels will surge up. The 
parcels will hit a stop and they will keep pushing 
parcels in. Tremendous amount of damage in areas 
like that. This again could be stopped by proper 
supervision. 

The other area that | see a tremendous amount of 
damage is when a truck comes in. | looked in at a 
truck being unloaded in Indianapolis and it had come 
from Oakland and the mail was about 22 -3 feet lower 
at the top, and the bottom packages were smashed 
and broken open. 


McNeely: Now how is this bulk mail network going to 
eliminate the problem? 


Brower: We are getting rid of about 50 or 60% of the 
sacks. We found that parcels in sacks just don't re- 
ceive any respect. On long hauls we are going to be 
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bricklaying the packages and we are looking at some 
kind of dividing mechanisms to divide up the load. 
From the bulk mail centers to the sectional centers 
and the area offices we are going to containerization. 
We've come up with a design that will help our load- 
ing problems. 

We are also eliminating the mechanization that is 
Causing damage. 


Hannigan: !|n industry, particularly in the publishing 
field, there is a growing trend toward bundles secured 
to pallets. Will the bulk mail facilities have the capa- 
bility of handling non-sacked mail? 


Brower: Generally, second- and third-class mail will 
be handled in sacks in the system. We would handle 
pallets by fork trucks as outside to outbound docks 
or they would be broken into machine sortable outside 
bundles if appropriate. 


McNeely: This bulk mail network must represent a 
terrific investment. Are we going to get some way of 
paying this off? 


Brower: Yes, the total investment in capital is $950 
million. | fully anticipate in excess of $309 million an- 
nual savings, so that is a 24% return on our invest- 
ment. | think this is a very conservative estimate. 


McNeely: Can we look for improvement in service? 


Brower: Yes. This example that | mentioned to you, 
the Denver to St. Louis run, which is now taking 6 to 
29 days: We feel that we can consistently be deliver- 
ing in four days. Within the area served by a bulk mail 
center, we'll deliver in two days, and then all the way 
across the United States, a maximum of seven days. 

This meets and beats UPS delivery standards. It 
meets what they say they can do and it beats what 
they actually do. They say they are delivering within 
two days within this area. That’s their average, but 
using the same criteria that you gentlemen are held to, 
95% doesn’t get delivered by UPS within four days. 


McNeely: The only thing we have then is the price 
factor— 
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Brower: That's right. Our competitors just recently 
signed a substantial contract increasing their wages 
over the next three years. So | think this gap is going 


to be closing rapidly, especially with our cost going 
down. 


Hannigan: When will the bulk mail network be opera- 
tional? 


Brower: They don't all come on-line at the same time. 
The New York facility comes on next summer, Chi- 
cago comes on right after that. That’s in January, not 
this January but a year from January. All of them will 
be on board and operational by 1975. 


Slattery: Could you tell me how we can approach the 
problem of getting business back from large corpo- 
rations like Macy’s and Gimbel’s who have a UPS 
scheduled stop at each of these stores? 


Brower: There are several areas here. Let me run 
through them. We have the household-to-household, 
which is about 10% of our market, which we pretty 
well dominate. We have then the business-to-busi- 
ness, and this is almost totally dominated by UPS. 
Now they are starting to expand into what we call 
our business-to-household business. We feel we can 
be competitive in this area by doing some of the things 
that were mentioned earlier. Setting up a route just like 
UPS. Giving the same service. We can probably even 
give better service. Some things we can do right now. 
Right now, we still can’t handle the mail consistently, 
we can't handle it cheaply, and we can’t keep from 
damaging it, but we can improve a hell of a lot. All 
this isn’t mechanics and the network—it is just plain 
negligence in a lot of areas. 


Wagner: Will the bulk mail network free space in our 
post offices? 


Brower: Yes it will. And it will be used to give prefer- 
ential mail the space it so badly needs. 
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Bryce R. McNeely 


Slattery: |f we are bringing in parcel post in trucks, 
are we going to bring it directly into our own post 
offices or are they going to go to a central facility? 


Brower: We want to get it all to the bulk mail center to 
be processed. We don't want any post office process- 
ing bulk mail except the bulk mail center. 


Hannigan: What | am concerned about is eliminating 
the handling so that we don’t have damage. 


Brower: We will put the parcels in the containers and 
they will go to the bulk mail center, with no process- 
ing, no pre-sorting, no nothing until they get to the 
bulk mail center. 

It will mainly eliminate all the pre-sorting, any pro- 
cessing in the post office. This will reduce handling 
by a factor of 2% to 1. 


Hannigan: | am thinking of the amateur mailers, the 
ones who come to the post office to mail a package. 
I've heard a suggestion that we supply the carton. 
You purchase a carton instead of a stamp. 


McNeely: This is being done in the Western Region. 
| believe there are several offices in California that are 
doing it quite successfully. 


Brower: | think that this type is less than 10% of the 
mail. Most comes from commercial mailers, whereas 
little is from people who don’t have the proper facili- 
ties. And whether this is cost-effective is questionable. 
We should provide the service if it is wanted and is 
cost-effective. 


McNeely: Are we going to use the fastest transporta- 
tion available? 


Brower: The fastest means available. We are not go- 
ing to be inhibited by the past. 


McNeely: Of course the bad ones we remember. But 
last Christmas we were running five and six days from 
New York into my office, which is 50 miles north of 
Portland, Oregon. |’m sure that if you can get this set 
up, we Can produce. 
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Brower: That's right. | have confidence that we could 
come a long way. | know, from looking at the facilities 
and particularly some of the larger cities, that there's 
no way for us to do the complete job under the present 
system. | went into a major post office not long ago 
and asked the tour superintendent of the biggest tour, 
‘What are the service standards?”’ And he didn’t have 
the slightest idea. No system will help us if we don't 
want to help ourself. 


Wagner: Do you see the possibility that local parcels 
will stay in the next-day delivery area and not be han- 
dled through the bulk facility? 


Brower: Over 70% of the mail will get delivered next 
day by using the system without any pre-sort. The 
system has the flexibility to accomplish overnight de- 
livery of the rest if we determine we need to. If we 
have, at the source of the mail, a no-cost sort, if the 
customer who is mailing it wants to pre-sort to get it 
delivered the next day, we will hold it out. But we will 





not sort anywhere else except at the bulk mail center 
because we lose our whole cost advantage then. Of 
the 300-plus million that we are saving, all but about 
$60 million of it is in processing. So transportation 
really isn’t very expensive compared to sorting. And 
we just can’t afford to do pre-sorting in order to give 
some customer preferential mail treatment for fourth- 
Class rates. 


Slattery: Will the bulk facilities sort advertising mail 
down to the delivery units? 


Brower: Not down to the delivery units, no. We will 
only sort to the fifth digit. Now if you are talking about 
carrier routes, that will have to be done at the destina- 
tion post office. 


McNeely: How many of these bulk mail facilities are 
we going to have? 


Brower: There will be 21 bulk mail facilities that will 
be new buildings specially designed for bulk mail and 
will be 80% mechanized. There will also be 12 auxil- 
iary centers which will be in the most part existing 
buildings, and will be shared with pref mail. 


Hannigan: | find now that thecarriers andclerks, man- 
agement also, are not as complacent about parcel 
post as they were a year or two or three or four years 
ago, because of the retention of their jobs. If you con- 
tinue losing parcel post, obviously you won’t need 
as many employees. So they are very, very much 
concerned. 


Brower: If we were processing 95% of parcel post 
today instead of approximately 40%, we would have 
22,000 more jobs. If we follow the downward trend, 
by 1975 we will lose another 6,000 jobs. These are 
just figures in the mail processing and do not include 
carriers and others. These kind of losses should show 
everyone that we need to give service to keep the 
business. But to give service you have to care. 


McNeely: As postmasters, | think it is encouraging for 
us to hear these things. | think that the complexion of 
the Postal Service has changed enough recently so 
that we have some encouragement that there are peo- 
ple at the top who are concerned about these things. 


Brower: We all say that we know what we want to do, 
but it is the overcoming of some of the old things, the 
old attitudes, that is difficult. The analogy is the man 
who decided to buy a new boomerang. His problem 
didn't start until he tried to throw the old one away. & 
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Our Ads, Our People 


One day a man with a tape recorder 
came up to Tom McKinney as he 
worked at the Orlando, FL, post 
office. Now McKinney is the star of 
radio and television commercials. 

The same thing happened to a 
number of other postal workers at 
Orlando and several other places. 
They’re now starring in a new ad- 
vertising campaign that’s trying to 
persuade the public to use ZIP codes 
on all mail. 

The idea behind using real postal 
employees in the advertising is that 
they have firsthand knowledge of 
how ZIP codes have helped move 
the mail since 1963. Another reason 
is that their pictures and statements 
in newspaper and magazine ads, in 
radio and TV commercials lend the 
personal touch to the campaign. 
Advertising men say it gives custo- 
mers a chance to “meet” some of 
the people who move the mail. 

With these thoughts in mind, 


photography, recording and movie 
crews were sent out to capture the 
feeling of a post office at work. 
Several representative post offices 
were selected. The crews recorded 
the comments of many employees in 
those offices. Those who gave the 
best answers to the crews’ questions 
were picked for the campaign. 

In the TV commercial that 
McKinney narrates, viewers get a 
behind-the-scenes look at the Or- 
lando Sectional Center. They see 
operators at their Letter Sorting 
Machines (McKinney is an LSM op- 
erator himself). Mail handler Rich- 
ard Wells shows viewers how un- 
ZIP’d letters bog down the system 
and explains service standards for 
first class mail. 

In another commercial, airmail 
expediter Fred Underwood takes 
viewers on a tour of the Kansas City, 
MO, postal operation as he talks 
about ZIP codes and airmail service 
standards. 

A radio commercial features 
McKinney and Underwood giving 


on-the-job messages along with Jim 
Guerrini, an Orlando line supervi- 
sor, and Pearl Solomon, a clerk at 
Santa Barbara, CA. 

Newspaper and magazine ads fea- 
ture LSM operators Sherry Gladney 
and Pamela Goree and Foreman of 
Mails Norbert Rokusek, all from 
Chicago’s Main Post Office. 

In each ad or commercial a postal 
worker explains why ZIP codes are 
important. He might tell how to find 
ZIP codes in the telephone book: or 
how to call the post office to get 
them. In addition, some of the ads 
explain how customers can take ad- 
vantage of first class and airmail 
service standards—the proper mail- 
ing times and the one- and two-day 
delivery goals. 

By now you may have seen or 
heard some of this advertising. So 
may millions of postal customers. 
Let’s hope they’re getting the ZIP 
code message. * 





No that school has started, 
maybe it’s the right time for the 
public to take a short course on 
the Postal Service. Too many 
people know too little about the 
Postal Service—particularly about 
its good points. 

The need to educate the pub- 
lic is greater than ever because 
we have more competition than 
ever. We beat the competition in 
many ways, but the public doesn’t 
always realize that. 

There are, of course, a lot of 
people to teach—some 209 mil- 
lion. But then, there are a lot of 
people who can do the teaching 
—you and about 700,000 other 
postal employees. 

Here are 10 easy lessons on 
the Postal Service, starting with 
the three R’s; they're for you to 
use with our citizen-students: 

Lesson No. 1: Reading—Read 
the postmarks on the mail. They 
tell better than anything else how 
good the mail service is. They'll 
show that better than half the first- 
class letter mail is delivered over- 
night—more than 1,500,000 
pieces a day. 


Lesson No. 2: 'Riting—Ameri- 
cans are the greatest letter writers 
and receivers in the world. They'll 
get an average of 425 pieces of 
mail this year for every man, wo- 
man and child in the country. No 
other country comes near that 
figure. 

We are accustomed to writing 
for almost anything that we want. 
Through the mail, you can get 
fresh fruit, aged cheese, T-bone 
steaks, trees, pets, clothing, tires, 
almost anything of manageable 
size (but not necessarily of man- 
ageable shape, such as_ the 
crooked exhaust pipes). No other 
shipper offers so much service. 

Lesson No. 3: 'Rithmetic— 
Eight cents for a first-class letter 
is a bargain. Six cents for a post 
card is a bigger bargain. Those 
few pennies put into operation a 
communications system involving 
700,000 people working in more 
than 32,000 locations. 

The extra 3¢ for airmail is also 
a good investment. Over long dis- 
tances, there is a difference be- 
tween airmail and first-class mail. 
True, much first-class mail is air- 
lifted. But it’s on a space-available 
basis—and airmail gets priority 
handling both upon receipt in the 
Originating post office and upon 
arrival in the destination office. An 
airmail and a first-class letter can 
fly the same plane, but the airmail 
can get to the address first be- 
cause of the priority in handling. 





Lesson No. 4: Geography—lt’s 
a big country and we do every- 
thing possible to cover all of it. 
We carry mail by airplane of every 
type, including the Ford Tri-Motor, 
which hasn't been made in about 
35 years; by train (we still spend 
better than $150 million a year to 
put mail on the railroads); by 
truck, boat, horseback, bicycle, 
foot and almost any other con- 
veyance you can name. In short, if 
there’s a way to get it there, we'll 
get it there. 

A good point for this class ses- 
sion is that we use the fastest 
means possible to get their mail to 
them. Have your students note 
that we are spending three times 
as much of our transportation dol- 
lar for air service as we were 10 
years ago. And that overall, we’re 
spending more than half a billion 
dollars a year (that’s a five fol- 
lowed by eight zeroes) to trans- 
port mail. 








Lesson No. 5: Social Studies— 
Give them a “pop” quiz: 

1. Does the grocery make home 
delivery? 

2. Does Western Union make 
home delivery? 

3. Do newspapers use adults to 
make home delivery? 

4. Does the Postal Service make 
home delivery? 

5. Which Government agency— 
Federal, state or local—provides 
personal contact six days a week 
with a majority of its citizens? 

The answer to the first three 
questions is no. Only the news- 
papers make home deliveries but 
they usually use children. As to 
question 4, the Postal Service still 
delivers to homes and businesses 
—some 68 million a day. 

And question 5 was a set-up. 
The Postal Service is the only 
Government agency to provide 
daily personal contact with a ma- 


jority of its citizens six days a week. 


Lesson No. 6: Accounting — 
The thicket of postal rates and 
budgets gets dense but don't 
despair. Simply tell your students 
that we aim to be as self-support- 
ing as possible. That we’re out to 
take a load off their tax-paying 
backs. And that we plan to get 
rates more in line with usage and 
costs. Further, we'll do that while 
continuing to serve all 209 million 
citizens of the country no matter 
where they may live. 

Lesson No. 7: Political Science 
—Old-timers in the Postal Serv- 
ice may be able to lecture a 
couple of hours on this subject. 
But that would all be history, which 
comes later. 

Instead, let's point out how the 
letter writer can get a message 
off to his editor and thereby 
change the community. Or he can 
write to his congressman and 
change the country. Or he can 
give the president the benefits of 
his thoughts and change the 
world. 

The power of the pen is still 
mighty. The mailbox helps to 
make it so. 


Lesson No. 8: Humanities — 
Correspondence courses can let 
any dropout catch up or get 
ahead. Music, the arts and liter- 
ature are also available through 
the mails. Actually, a person can 
live without radio, television or the 


theater, thanks to cultural material 
that can be put in the mailstream. 
And he can keep abreast of daily 
happenings via newspapers and 
newsmagazines that are mailed. 
Lesson No. 9: Criminology — 
We have a police force that 
handles everything from pornog- 
raphy to phony autobiographies. 
Few swindlers can operate with- 
out using the mail. That makes 
them the subject of interest to our 
Inspection Service. The Service 
has made a name for itself in 
police circles. Indeed, it was in- 
strumental in cracking the Howard 
Hughes phony autobiography 
case. And they have maintained a 
record of better than 98% convic- 
tions for all cases brought to trial. 


Lesson No. 10: History—in this 
lesson, you can give them home- 
work. The history comes in post- 
age stamps. Some 20 million 
Americans have found stamp col- 
lecting a hobby for all ages and all 
seasons. The homework is simply 
looking at stamps, something that 
can be done at almost any time. 
There’s a _ story behind each 
stamp, a story worth looking into. 

There—the Postal Service’s 10 
easy lessons. No one has to fail. 
Everyone can get an A. The teach- 
ing is easy, too. Just try it. # 
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Quieter, Cheaper 
...and Ceaner 


Electric vehicles undergoing big test in California 


“Even the dogs don’t know you’re 
around,” says carrier Marjorie 
Missig about the electric delivery 
vehicles being tested in Cupertino, 
CA. “They’re so silent I can drive 
up to a house, deliver the mail and 
get away before the dogs stir.” 

Miss Missig is one of 50 carriers 
in this Bay Area community that 
has worked from one of the electrics 
during the past nine months. 

From these trials, the Western 
Region is contracting to lease 30 or 
more electrics for Cupertino—which 
will give this post office battery- 
powered delivery equipment for all 
routes except four serving hilly 
areas. 

This is not the first time the Postal 
Service has experimented with elec- 
tric vehicles. More than 60 years 
ago, an electric truck replaced horse- 
drawn wagons in St. Louis. But the 
electric soon lost out to the gasoline 
truck. 

Our next tests came in the early 
1960s when we hoped electrics could 
help reduce pollution. However, the 
battery-powered Mailsters tested in 
Florida couldn’t get above 16 miles 
per hour and there were too many 
electrical failures. 

Nationally, since 1960, the pollu- 
tion generated by gasoline engines 
has increased substantially, and elec- 


tric vehicles have been greatly im- 
proved—especially in Europe. 

The Europeans’ leadership with 
electric vehicles is evident at Cuper- 
tino. The British-built truck has op- 
erated without one mechanical fail- 
ure. The American vehicle—one of 
the first built in a Stockton, CA., 
plant—has suffered from burned-out 
motors, a broken axle and other 
faults. 

Cupertino’s vehicle operations 
maintenance’ assistant, Richard 
Besana, says: “The carriers find the 
American truck easier to work from. 
However, if we combined the best 
features of both vehicles in our 
specifications, we would have a 
winner.” 

When it comes to buying fuel, the 
electrics really pay off. Besana fig- 
ures it takes about 14 kilowatt-hours 
to provide the power needed for a 
Cupertino route—which averages 
about 13 miles. Because the vehicles 
are drawing energy during the night 
—when the power company has 
plenty of surplus capacity—the post 
Office is getting a special rate of 
1.85¢ a KWH. 

The 16¢ a day for power is about 
$1.16 less than the cost of fueling a 
quarter-ton Jeep for a similar route. 
And the electric draws power only 
when the vehicle is in motion, so the 
cost and pollution of an idling gaso- 
line engine is eliminated. 


Not all of Cupertino’s carriers 
prefer the electric vehicles. Some say 
they don’t have enough power. The 
electrics can get up to a delivery- 
route speed of 20 miles an hour in 
9 seconds. They have about one- 
fourth the power of the Jeep. Their 
top speed is 30. 

Marjorie Missig’s sole criticism is 
their difficulty in steering. “With all 
the batteries, there is a lot of weight 
on the wheels—which makes it hard 
to turn unless the truck is moving.” 

Miss Missig and the great ma- 
pority of the other carriers have a 
lot of good things to say about the 
electrics, however. 

“You feel a lot better at the end 
of the day,” one carrier said, “be- 
cause there is no engine vibration 
or noise.” 

In Cupertino, where the tempera- 
ture can reach 105 on a summer 
day, another plus is avoiding the 
heat thrown off by a gasoline engine. 

In the electric vehicles, the bat- 
teries and electric motor driving the 
rear wheels lie under the small cargo 
deck. In the British model, there are 
12 large industrial batteries. By 
hooking them up in series, the 
volts from each battery add up to 
72 volts. The batteries hold enough 
energy for two days on the route. 
Other than changing the batteries 
every five years, the vehicles are 
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expected to require little mainte- 
nance. 

If the 30 electric vehicles—which 
are slated to arrive in Cupertino by 
January 1—prove themselves, the 
next step could involve bringing 
electric vehicles to several other 
“sun belt” cities, according to Donn 
P. Crane, manager of vehicle sys- 
tems at postal Headquarters in 
Washington. 

“Cities like Phoenix, Miami, 
Memphis and Los Angeles are the 
best places for the electrics,” Crane 
believes. “Generally, you don’t have 
hills of any size, and the warm 


climates make it a comfortable ve- 
hicle for year-around operation.” 

Our Research Department thinks 
we can get a lot better performance 
from electrics in the future. They 
are looking to the development of 
vehicles that can accelerate faster, 
climb hills better and weigh less. The 
engineers hope these electrics can 
also be used successfully in colder 
climates. 

The electric is ideal on a park- 
and-loop route, where there isn’t a 
lot of starting and stopping. 

How many electric vehicles the 
Postal Service will be operating five 
years from now is impossible to pre- 
dict. First, we need more experience 


with electrics in Cupertino and other 
cities before ordering electric ve- 
hicles for the thousands of routes 
where the climate is mild and «he 
terrain is level. 

The growing pollution problem is 
also forcing us to give more consid- 
eration to electrics. By 1976, we will 
be spending several hundred dollars 
more per vehicle for pollution con- 
trol equipment and these devices are 
expected to increase gasoline con- 
sumption. A quarter-ton Jeep on a 
typical route now gets 10-12 miles a 
gallon; this would be reduced to 6-8. 

Time appears to be on the side 
of the electrics. a 
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No one is without handicaps, but Postmaster Arthur R. 
Bietry of Richmond, IN, has handicaps that few others 
could overcome quite so well. He was chosen the Postal 
Service’s outstanding handicapped employee of 1972. 
He has an artificial leg, an artificial arm and an artificial 
eye, the result of World War II battlefield injuries. But he 
runs an efficient post office, has a perfect attendance 
record, and lives a full family and civic life. Above: Bietry 


opens envelopes in a special way. Right: He tells a 
carrier why collection boxes shouldn't be swept early and 
he's interviewed by a newspaper reporter. Far right: He 
looks up a ZIP code and gives directions on the phone. 

































ome of the toughest jobs in the 
W Postal Service are out on the 
platforms. 

In the larger facilities, the flow of 
sacks never seems to end. As one 
mailhandler puts it, “Soon as one 
truck is unloaded, there’s another.” 

Philadelphia’s General Post Of- 
fice is no exception. Yet Philadel- 
phia platform workers aren’t bidding 
out for the comforts of an air con- 
ditioned facility. 

Many share the feelings of Frank 
Rubin, General Foreman for Plat- 
form Operation on Tour 3: 

“There’s more freedom out here. 
We all know what has to be done. 
And we do it without a lot of sec- 
ond-guessing and supervision.” 


To the platform worker, it sometimes 
seems as though there's no end to 
the mail. Opposite page—upper photos: 
Down the belt they move into the 
outgoing trucks. Lower photos: A 
frenzied tour means fast decisions for 
Frank Rubin, Philadelphia's 

general foreman for platform operations 
on tour 3. Twilight colors the 
Philadelphia sky over the truck terminal. 


Upper: A Philadelphia mail 
handler works up a sweat. 
Lower: The trucks line up at 
“the Island.” 


The 158 men and women on Tour 
3 proved this one night after tropical 
storm Agnes dumped up to 13 inches 
of rain on scores of cities within 200 
miles of Philadelphia. While Phila- 
delphia escaped the worst flooding, 
it was deluged with bulk mail that 
should have moved through Harris- 
burg, Wilkes-Barre and other cities. 

As the busy evening tour began 
at 4 p.m., the employees knew where 
the problems were and how to solve 
them. Mailhandlers didn’t have to be 
told to find empty platform trucks— 
they were already scrounging the 
terminal. 

A 40-foot van bricklayed solidly 
with parcels had to be unloaded by 
6 p.m. Three mailhandlers did it by 
5:35. 

For the belts, it was mostly a 
matter of luck. “Reset the circuit 
breaker,” Foreman Rudolph Looney 
would holler after a heavily laden 
back belt had gone dead for the 
umpteenth time. 


The Philadelphia post office, 


Touch & Free 


Dock work is rough work, but few bid out 









which ranks fourth in the nation in 
terms of volume, has three platform 
areas. The oldest is “the Island” in 
the General Post Office, which was 
built in the 1930’s when only the 
local mail was trucked. (Most of 
the volume is handled on the two 
levels of the truck terminal, which 
was built across Chestnut Street 
from the GPO in 1963.) Handling 
mostly letter and other preferential 
mails, the Island didn’t have the 
huge backlog of lower priority mails 
that had been delayed by the storm. 

Joseph Seibel, Island foreman, 
has a relatively clear platform be- 
cause it doesn’t make any tailgate 
exchanges or cross-dock transfers. 
The Island’s principal problems are 
those of an old facility. The dock, for 
example, is 18 to 36 inches lower 
than the bed of a truck. And with 
the ramp sloping toward the street, 
mailhandlers are fighting gravity as 
they pull mail from the trucks. 

It was in the truck terminal across 


the street where the mails delayed 
continued 












by the storm and flooding were be- 
ing worked. There were vans at 
every one of the 75 bays through the 
entire tour. More were waiting in the 
small maneuvering areas. 

The floor areas on the two levels 
of the terminal were jammed. Most 
of the pieces were “outsides”—par- 
cels too large for sacks — which 
would be worked on the two parcel 
sorters. On these units, one can make 
up to 24 sortations. After it is 
“keyed,” a package moves down the 
belt and one of the 12 paddles 
sweeps down, pushing the parcel 
either to the left or right side. 

Keeping his cool at the platform’s 
nerve center is James P. Kilfeather, 
in charge of the Van Control unit. A 
transit clerk for 6 years, Jim knows 
a low-key approach is the only an- 
swer when you face eight hours of 
“When are you going to get the 
Flexi out of 22?” or “Why don’t we 
have the boxes over from the Yard?” 

(In the West, truck trailers travel- 
ing on a rail flatcar are called “pigs” 
from “piggy-back.” In Philadelphia, 
they are Flexies, from Flexivans, a 
name used by the Penn Central rail- 
road. ) 

The principal back-saving tool 
mailhandlers have is the portable 
conveyor belt. Yet they are often 
the most “cussed and discussed” 
picce of equipment on the platform. 


Part of the bulk mail 
problem—we accept the 
bike tires and baskets. 
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When belts get warped out of 
shape from being hoisted by lift 
trucks and banged around, they can 
squeak like a class of beginning 
violinists. 

David Neal, who has been on the 
platform five years, says the belts 
are also too low. “It’s almost like 
picking sacks off the floor when 
you’re loading a truck,” he says. 

On the night of the bulk-mail 
flood, a broken belt didn’t mean a 
coffee break while repairs were 
made. If there was a working belt 
nearby, it was run into the truck in 
lieu of the defective one. Or mail- 
handlers were shifted to a bay where 
equipment was running. 

On most of the trucks loading 
mail for cities within 1,200 miles, 
space was reserved at the end of the 
trailer for letter mail, baby chicks 
and news publications. 

By 6 p.m. expediter Robert Ben- 
son was marking off 4 to 12 feet at 
the end of trailers for preferential 
mails. When a truck was loaded to 
the chalk line with bulk mail, the 
letters and other mail were loaded 
until the truck pulled out. 

Loading a mail truck requires 
more than brute strength. If it is 
loaded wrong, there can be a lot of 
smashed or damaged parcels. The 
trick is to get the heavy sacks on or 
near the floor and the lighter ones 





near the top, “Outsides” should go 
against the side of the van. 

Like anyone who takes pride in 
his work, the Philadelphia mail 
handlers don’t mind pointing out a 
poorly loaded truck. Their candidate 
for the “worst loaded” van was a 
pref mail truck coming in from Chi- 
cago. Only about 15% of the space 
had been used. The mail sacks and 
parcels were piled near the doors or 
the rear axle of the tractor-trailer 
unit. 

“Where would they have put the 
mail if any quantity arrived at the 
last minute?” they asked in Phila- 
delphia. 

An intangible factor which helps 
make things click on the Philadelphia 
platform is a sense of respect for one 
another—whether it’s a mailhandler 
or a supervisor. They care about the 
other guy’s problems—which makes 
things go better in pulling sacks from 
a trailer when both the temperature 
and the humidity are approaching 
90. Or when they’re trying to sort 
out a mountain of mail. 

This sense of teamwork was 
proved at 1 a.m. on the night of the 
bulk-mail flood. The tally for Tour 
3 that night was: Unloaded, 126 
trailers. Dispatched, 70. Partially 


loaded, another 55. 
They had done a real job on the 
Philadelphia platforms. * 














“..e Harry wonders if anybody ever mails a letter 
in it (the mailbox), he passes it every day and it seems 
mysterious as a fire hydrant, waiting for its 
moment...”* 





From trickle... 


This is how the mailstream starts. 
The letters trickle in at first. 

For Larry Joyce, the trickle soon 
becomes a torrent. 

Joyce has a collection run in the 
heart of Boston’s financial and in- 
surance district. He makes the run 
three times daily between 4 and 6 
p.m. He has eight stops on the route, 
which starts a half mile from the 
South Boston Postal Annex. 

Joyce makes the run in a hurry. 
He has little time to waste. He knows 
it doesn’t take long for the sacks to 
fill up. And he knows he has a 
schedule to meet. 

On the first run he usually brings 
along three sacks to fill up. However, 
he may get back to the Annex with 
a half dozen or more full sacks as 
customers along the way have filled 


up their own sacks. On the day 
Postal Life went along with him, he 
got only a handful of letters from the 
dual boxes on his first stop. But on 
the last stop he had to make three 
trips out of the building to haul away 
all the sacks and parcel post that 
were left for him. 

Joyce has many dual collection 
boxes along his route, one box for 
stamped mail and one for metered 
mail. Thus he has to take two sacks 
along when he hops out of his truck. 

Joyce has learned the tricks of his 
trade well. He pulls his hand back 
fast at an inside mail chute when he 
sees some letters coming down the 
glass fronted chute. “That'll give you 
a good whack,” he explains. 

At the second stop, he makes a 
turn to avoid backing up. “I don’t 


*From Rabbit Redux by John Updike © 1971, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


like to back up,” he says. “Some- 
one may be walking between the 
mirrors.” 

Often he is forced to double park 
on the rush hour streets. But he puts 
on the brake at each stop as well as 
the flashing lights. When he does 
double park, he takes care not to 
block traffic. 

On the last stop of his first go- 
around, Joyce dragged two sacks in- 
to the building. Inside he found two 
No. 3 sacks at one of the chutes, a 
single sack at another chute and two 
large pieces of parcel post. In addi- 
tion, he filled up his two sacks with 
letters from inside boxes and chutes. 

So he ended up the run with two 
full No. 3 sacks, two full No. 2 
sacks, a half-full No. 3 sack and the 
parcel post. 


continued 








...to torrent 


In his truck a half block from the 
Annex, he noted that parked con- 
struction trucks had cut the traffic 
on the busy street down to one lane. 
“That’s going to be murder tonight,” 
he says. 

After a short wait, he pulled into 
bay No. 7 at the Annex dock. Two 
bays—6 and 7—have been set aside 


with six full No. 2 sacks and one 
No. 3 full. 

He worked faster now, not sure 
that he could finish by the scheduled 
6 p.m. It’s important that he make 
it on time because the bank building 
that is his last stop is locked up at 
exactly 6 p.m. He can’t be even two 
minutes late. 















But the mail was heavy. Another 
box took nearly nine minutes to 
clean out. He was delayed by a 
motorist asking directions (“I get 
that a lot, too,” he says). A dozen 
people handed him letters along the 
way—making a total of 28 during 
the two hours. 

At the sixth stop he picked up 


for the collection runs. His truck un- 
loaded, he reported the number of 
sacks turned in to the collection 
checker. 

On the second run, the flow 
picked up. The metered mail sack 
filled up at the second stop. Two 
customers were at the box with let- 
ters to hand him, and he found mail 
lying above, below and alongside the 
chute. 

At the third stop (it was now 
nearly 5 p.m.) four customers came 
up with mail, including one in a car. 
He got a full sack and a half—some 
100 pounds of letters—from the box. 
The work was stretched out by three 
customers who stopped him to hand 
him letters and by a girl whom he 
helped put airmail in a nearby air- 
mail box. 

He finished the run at 5:30 p.m. 
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Many activities use up the 
two hours on Larry Joyce’s 
afternoon collection run in 

Boston. He sweeps an 
outside mailbox (right), gives 
directions to a motorist 

(lower) and receives mail 

from a passerby (lower right). 


four partially full sacks, including 
one that was tagged for OCR mail. 
He left his next to last stop at 6:14 
p.m. So he missed the eighth collec- 
tion point. 

Even so, he had four full sacks 
and four partially full sacks. 

Back at the dock, he reported the 
final miss to George Rubin, the 23- 
year platform veteran who is the 
collection checker. The report went 
on a Form 3968 commonly known 
as a “delay sheet.” 

That report gets forwarded up to 
Bill O’Connell, foreman of collec- 
tions. O’Connell looks for a pattern 


of misses indicating that the collec- 
tion run has to be changed. If Joyce 
and others who handle that run miss 
the eighth stop repeatedly the third 
time around, the stop will be broken 
off the run and put on another, or 
some other adjustment will be made. 

For Joyce the filling out of the 
delay sheet was the end of the day. 
It had begun at 10 a.m. when he 
was assigned to dropping off sacks 
to downtown carriers. 

For thousands of people, the mail- 
stream flowed smoothly right from 
the start—thanks to Larry Joyce 
and postal employees like him. 


Far left: It takes two sacks 
for this office building. Left: 
Larry Joyce’s run winds 
through a busy downtown 
neighborhood. Lower: 
Joyce clears with platform 
checker George Rubin. 
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Postal Life’s Advisory Board 
has two new members— 
Mrs. Sylvia L. Evans, a 
Customer Service 
Representative in Boston, 
and Wade Sherritze, a rural 
carrier out of the Heiskell, 
TN, post office. Mrs. Evans, 
Boston’s first woman 
foreman of mails, has five 
children and—believe it or 
not—a granddaugNter. 
Sherritze drives 87 miles 
and serves 755 boxes on his 
route daily. He has a 
daughter, 20, ason, 18, and 
6¥2 acres to garden. 





Ken Johnson, a rural carrier at Longview, WA, and 
his wife found a motorcyclist lying injured beside a 
busy road, bleeding badly. They put him in their car, 
turned around in heavy traffic and sped him toa 
hospital. Surgery saved the cyclist. 


This 1929 Model A Ford mail truck was donated to 
Chicago's Museum of Science and Industry by Bruce 
K. Goodman (in white coat). Daniel M. MacMaster (in 
dark jacket) is president of the museum. Goodman, a 
collector of antique cars, drove the truck some 20 
miles to the museum. It’s in excellent condition and 
has its original paint, original letters and U.S. Mail 
padlocks. The ZIP code sign isn't quite antique. 








Yvette M. Smith, daughter of Philadelphia 
distribution clerk Frederick E. Smith, was 
one of 121 students named Presidential 
Scholars this year. They were picked for their 
academic excellence and leadership. Miss 
Smith has won a great number of scholastic 
and musical honors. She attended Cecilian 
Academy and has a scholarship to Chestnut 
Hill College, where she plans to major in 
language and literature and minor in 
engineering and music. 











Issue Date: March 10, 1972 
First Day City: Labbock. Texas 
Designers: Carol and Larry Kyle 


Engravers: Freeman and Faye Kyle 
The late Guy and Mary Sweay 


wR Size: 8 tbs. 8 oz, 21 inches 


GUY KURT KYLE PRICELESS 
COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


This priceless commemorative stamp will be on exhibit at Methodint 
Hospital for a brief period and then be on display at 3513 58th Street 











Ever hear of a philatelic birth announcement? The 
“designers” are the parents and the “‘engravers”’ are 
the grandparents. Larry Kyle, an accounting clerk at 
the Main Post Office in Lubbock, TX, took the 
photograph when his son was 36 hours old. 








Distribution clerk James C. 
Counts of New York City’s 
Kennedy Air Mail Facility has 
combined his interest in art 
and black history into 
sculpture that has been 
exhibited at several 
museums. He has been 
interviewed on TV and has 
lectured to school classes. 
This piece is called ‘Dancer 
at Rest.” 


Carrier Frank Wieser of Gary, 
IN, heard a crash and a cry 
for help. He saw that Exeter 
Wright, 21, was crushed 
under a car he had been 
working on. Wieser 
assembled a broken bumper 
jack and held the parts 
together. He held the car 
suspended so Wright's 
mother could pull out the 
victim. Wieser administered 
first aid until an ambulance 
arrived. 





Prayer helps solve problems, believes the 
Rev. Richard Williams, director of the 
Cleveland Prayer Band and a mail 
handler at the Cleveland post office. Rev. 
Williams leads prayer meetings during 
coffee breaks at 9 a.m. daily at the post 
office, and other members of his 
organization lead them at 9 p.m. 











Carrier Norman Kisver was 
returning to Brooklyn’s 
Parkville Station when he 
heard pleas for help from a 
car. Kisver helped all right— 
he delivered an 8-pound 
7-ounce boy to Mrs. Jonna 
Yurcik. The headline in the 
Brooklyn post office News 
Digest said Kisver “delivers 
the male.” 


It's the second time it 
happened to carrier Adam 
Jankot of Putnam, MA. 
Newspapers were piled at 
the door, the shades were 
drawn, the car was in the 
garage. He called police, 
who found James Smith, 54, 
who had been semi- 
comatose for several days. 
Several years ago, Jankot 
was credited with saving a 
woman in the same way. 
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To airmen 
in remote Alaska, 
postal plane means the world. 


n the far, cold Arctic wilderness 
Lot Alaska, a hardy group of reso- 
lute Air Force men wait and watch, 
wait and watch, guarding North 
America against possible aerial at- 
tack. 

They also wait and watch for the 
mail plane, often the only link be- 
tween these lonely outposts and the 
people and places the airmen re- 
member so fondly. 

Just how important is the mail to 
these men? Listen to the commander 
of one “remote site,” as the Air 
Force calls these places: 

“fd rather tell my men that the 
food supply would be delayed and 
they would have to eat C rations for 
Christmas dinner than tell them that 
the mail plane wouldn’t be able to 
make it for a week.” 

At some of these remote sites, 
the commander wouldn’t have to 
make that choice, because the food, 
too, arrives by mail. In addition to 
the food and the news from home, 
the magazines, the correspondence 
courses, the fishing supplies, and the 
hundreds of personal items every 
airman receives, the mail also brings 
Official correspondence, military di- 


rectives and communications, pro- 
fessional manuals, spare parts for 
Air Force equipment and the items 
on sale at the base exchange. 

A major in the Air Force Postal 
and Courier Service tells of an in- 
spection to a remote station in the 
Aleutian Islands. 

“T was on the first airplane to land 
in two weeks, and it was choked 
with mail. It looked as if the whole 
site had turned out to help unload it. 
All the men were wearing broad 
smiles, and joking with each other. 
The world was right with them. 

“T was scheduled to leave three 
days later, but the third day brought 
such fog and rain that even the birds 
couldn’t fly. 

“TI heard a plane fly over, circle, 
then wind off northeast. It was a 
very sad sound, but not nearly as 
sad as when we heard it the next 
day, or the next. As the days wore 
by, the effect on morale was plainly 
visible. 

“Each day the plane would come 
over and grind back northeast. I 
guess I don’t have to tell you how 
two weeks without mail affected the 
men at the site. They became surly, 
irritable and ready to fight at the 
drop of a hat. I don’t think I have 
seen morale at such a low ebb in the 
nearly 20 years I have been in the 
service. 

“Then it happened! On the morn- 
ing of my 15th day there the wind 
changed direction and I could hear 
the drone of an airplane in the dis- 
tance growing steadily louder. Again 
the air of expectation and exhilara- 
tion grew. The men who were off 
duty cheered the plane’s arrival. 

“It was as if some magician had 
waved a magic wand, changing dis- 
cord to harmony and depression to 
joviality.” 

This kind of difficulty in getting 
the mail to remote sites isn’t the rule 
but it isn’t uncommon either. 


“It happens, and during certain 
seasons it happens too frequently,” 
says Robert Opinsky, postmaster at 
Anchorage. 

“Our military customers aren’t 
the only ones that depend upon the 
Postal Service. We serve a good 
number of persons out in the Alas- 
kan ‘bush’ who depend upon the 
mails for everything from food and 
clothing to farm equipment parts 
and Coca-Cola. There is no such 
thing as a freight forwarder or cargo 
agent where these people live.” 

Alaska has other singular postal 
problems, Opinsky says. 

“For instance, Alaska is a land 
of young people and, consequently, 
we have mostly young people em- 
ployed in the postal system. They 
are good workers. But they do have 
the wanderlust of most young peo- 
ple, so we have a high turnover. 
This means we must spend a lot of 
time training new people and new- 
comers make a greater number of 
mistakes than our more senior em- 
ployees. All in all, the whole Alaska 
mail process is slower, harder and 
costlier.” 

The Air Force’s “postmaster” in 
Alaska, Major John Klinger, com- 
mands 16 remote postal facilities 
(APOs which are normally operated 
only at overseas military bases). 
Through these, he provides com- 
plete mail service for several thou- 
sand Air Force men. 

“I’m aware of the many difficul- 
ties the U. S. Postal Service faces in 
serving our installations,” he said. 
“And I’m not only impressed, I’m 
downright thankful that we have 
such cooperative and resourceful 
people to deal with in getting mail 
to our men in remote sites.” B 




















t ur money order system will change a 
bit next year. The dollar limit will be 
raised from $100 to $300. And a new form will 
be introduced. Starting in March, the changes 
will be phased in over six months. New receipts 
will give the purchaser the serial number, date 
and place of issue, and other information. The 
new form will meet American Bankers Associa- 
tion standards for rapid handling. Processing of 
money orders has been centralized at the Postal 
Data Center in St. Louis. 


A new Postal Service Headquarters build- 
ing has been purchased in Washington. 
It's at 10th and D 
Sts. SW, about 
three - fourths 
of a mile from 
the present 
Headquar- 
ters at 12th 
and Penn- 
sylvania NW. Of- 
fices will start moving 
early next year. The new building is part of the 
L’Enfant Plaza development. Reasons for the 
move: Lower operating costs and the prospect 
of huge outlays for repairing and improving the 
old building. 









4 eavy plastic shields protect window 
clerks at stations in high-crime areas of 
Washington, DC. The Inspec- 
tion Service started 
installing these bul- 
let-proof shields 
after one station 
was robbed for the 
eighth time. Since 
their installation 
there have been no 
successful robberies 
at any station so protected. 


i f proof is needed that post offices can 
succeed at retailing, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has provided it. IRS said sales of 
Your Federal Income Tax and Tax Guide for 
Small Business in 15,000 postal outlets more 
than doubled this year—from 1,026,000 copies 
in 1971 to 2,168,000 in 1972. Said IRS in a letter 
to Postmaster General E. T. Klassen: ‘‘The suc- 
cess of this venture is a tribute to your associ- 
ates and their can-do attitude.” 


Keeping Posted 
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iD: you work in 
one of the 64 
offices that get pay- 
checks from the 
data processing 
center at Wilkes- 
Barre, PA? If you 
do, thank Gene 
Heindel, the cen- 
ter’s director. When June's tropical storm Agnes 
knocked the center out of business, Heindel 
used a rowboat to take the payroll tapes to 
higher ground. They were flown to the St. Louis 
data center and 180,000 postal employees got 
their checks on time. 


V indow clerks are supposed to stay at 
their windows, right? Not the one at the 


Bryant Station in New York City who’s assigned 
to set meters in customers’ offices. The station 
is experimenting by charging $5 for the first 
meter and $2.50 for each one thereafter at the 
same location. The break-even point is 12 a day. 
One window clerk can set 30 a day. 


 onsiderable savings will result from the 

4 Postal Service's first vehicle purchase 
contract that spans more than one year. The 
award to an American Motors subsidiary covers 
Fiscal Years 1972-74. We'll buy 11,425 quarter- 
ton trucks and 7,973 half-tons, with an option to 
buy more in the last year of the contract. Ways 
we save money: The manufacturer can charge 
us less because he won't have to retool. We can 
use the same spare parts over a long period. 
And with a large number of vehicles, mechanic 
training time is cut down. 


A ir taxis have gone jet. Seven Postal Serv- 
ice routes have been established with 
twin-engine Falcon jets carrying up to 
6,000 pounds 
of mail be- 
tween ma- 

jor cities which 
did not have 
scheduled air- 

line flights during 
the late evening. In most 
cases the jets cut airmail 
service time up to a day. 

The Postal Service has 160 air taxi routes alto- 
gether. 
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Chinatown's 
“cones Unique 


China station in 


San Francisco’s 
Chinatown. Note the 1lohh 


inscription over 

the letter drop (right). 
Below: Station 
Superintendent 

E. H. Lum 

explains parcel post to 
a customer. 
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